To the Discussion Leader: before starting dis- 
cussion, it might be well to read at least this and 
the next page aloud. 
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WHAT 


SHOULD BE 
DONE ABOUT 
CORRUPTION 


IN PUBLIC LIFE ? 


Lack of Ethics* in public life is something to worry 
about. 


It's a problem that’s very much with us today. 


Almost any time, we can see headlines in the Na- 
tion’s newspapers about corrupt police in this or that 
city, corrupt tax collectors, or the peddling of “influ- 
ence” in Washington. Radio commentators find the 
topic gives plenty to talk about. 


The great majority of public officials and employees 
in our democracy are honest and conscientious in the 
fulfilment of their duties. It’s the few rotten apples 
in the barrel that cause suspicion of the rest. 


Grand Jury and Congressional Committee investi- 
gations, this year and last, have brought to light 
scandals reflecting on the integrity of public officials 
at all levels of government—local, Federal, and State. 


The degree of ethical backsliding ranges all the 
way from conduct that is questionable, though within 
the law, to legally punishable criminal conduct such 
as the acceptance of bribes by public officials. At 
either end of the scale, examples of actual alliance 
between mobsters and public officials have come to 
light. 


*See definitions on page four. 














THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


This is no brand new crisis in American life. 


James Bryce, in his famous book, The American Com- 
monwealth, first published in 1888, devotes a whole 
chapter to corruption in public life. A believer in de- 
mocracy, with faith in the American people, Bryce warns 
that perhaps the greatest danger to the Republic lies 
in the people’s indifference to corruption and graft 
among public office holders. 

“It is an old maxim’—warns Bryce—"“that republics 
live by Virtue—that is, by the maintenance of a high 
level of public spirit and justice among the citizens.” 


Examples of officials using public office for private 
gain can be found in the very first years of the Repub- 


lic. William Duer, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury” 


under Alexander Hamilton, was on the way to making 
a fortune through speculating in lands and government 
bonds till sued by the government for unbalanced ac- 
counts. 

During President Grant’s administration, Directors of 
the Union Pacific Railroad made a killing by stock manip- 
ulation which brought great profit to themselves but al- 
most wrecked the Road. To buy off interference in Con- 
gress, they gave presents of stock to certain “representa- 
tives of the people”—till at last the lid blew off. Con- 
gressmen involved retired from office in disgrace. 

In Democratic New York, soon after the Civil War, the 
Tweed Ring, an unscrupulous gang of politicians, cost the 
citizens an estimated hundred million dollars. The Ring 
was free to operate because it “owned” public officials 
from the Governor on down, including the police. Tweed 
had either put them in office, bought their services, or 
knew something about them they did not wish disclosed. 
Tweed used some of his ill-gotten money to buy off criti- 





cism in the press. He even silenced the Republican oppo- 
sition by sharing the loot. Thus secure, he hauled in the 
people’s money through issuing municipal bonds that did 
little for the city but much for Tweed, through bribes 
given by individuals and companies in return for tax 
reduction, through ‘influence money’ paid by contractors 
who in turn charged the city outrageous prices for badly 
done work, through ‘protection money’ paid by white 
slavers and other criminals. 


Much of this, today, has a familiar sound. 


To complete the record, it should be added that at 
last the people became aroused and Tweed ended his 
days in New York’s Ludlow Street jail. 


Y 


In Republican Philadelphia, the so-called “Gas Ring” 
of Boss James McManes, with some two thousand politi- 
cal henchmen, worked the same game till finally run 
out of office by The Committee of One Hundred com- 
posed of public-spirited citizens. 

In Harding’s administration, there was the Teapot 
Dome scandal, when the nation was threatened with the 
loss of immensely valuable naval oil reserves till the 
raid was stopped following the arrest of Albert N. Fall, 
Secretary of the Interior, the official responsible for 
looking after this public property. Fall was convicted 
for accepting bribes of four hundred thousand dollars. 

Today the Government's Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, dealing in millions of dollars of public money 
through contracts, loans, and subsidies, puts similar 
temptation in the path of public officials and other men 
with political responsibility or power. 


Question—What seem to be the fundamental causes 
for corruption among public officials? 


Illustrations by Stuart Judd, Jr., student at the Putney School, Putney, Vermont. 








THE SITUATION TODAY 


The Kefauver Committee, set up by Resolution of the 
Senate on February 14, 1950, has dramatized the prob- 
lem of corruption through its televised hearings. 

The Committee’s printed report gives every citizen a 
chance to study the question. 

The Kefauver Committee’s immediate concern was 
with crime, rather than with corruption in public office, 


but the Committee quickly found the two went hand in 
hand. 

“Crime is largely a local problem,” states the Kefauver 
Report. “The conduct of various forms of gambling en- 
terprises, houses of prostitution, the distribution of nar- 
cotics, the use of intimidation, violence, and murder to 
achieve gang objectives are all violations of State laws.” 
Pointing to enormous profits made by criminal syndi- 
cates, the Committee states it found in some cities that 


The situation unearthed by the Kefauver Committee 
brings up the broad question of what ought to be done. 
Through a Resolution adopted by the Senate on March 
26, 1951, a Sub-committee to investigate Ethics in Gov- 
ernment was set up in the Senate under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois. In its report of 
October 17, 1951, this Committee, among other sugges- 
tions, offers these: 

(1) That laws be enacted to provide for the dis- 
missal of public employees who make personal 
profit from their jobs, accept valuable gifts or 
favors from persons doing business with the 
Government, or divulge confidential informa- 
tion of economic value. 


(2) That a law be passed requiring all members of 
Congress and highly-paid Government officials 





law-enforcement officials aided and protected favored 
gangsters to maintain their monopolistic position. “Mob- 
sters who attempted to compete with these entrenched 
criminal groups found that they and their followers were 
being subjected to arrest and prosecution while protected 
gang operations were left untouched.” 

Practical immunity from prosecution and punishment, 
the Committee points out, is ascribable ” . . . to what 
is popularly known as ‘the fix.’ The fix is not always 
the direct payment of money to law-enforcement offi- 
cials. . . . The fix may also come about through the 
acquisition of political power by contributions to politi- 
cal organizations, .. . by creating economic ties with 
apparently respectable and reputable businessmen and 
lawyers, and by buying public good will through char- 
itable contributions and press relations.” 

As to “fixing” college basketball games, the Commit- 
tee report states that one book-maker ” .. . readily 
conceded that . . . basketball betting . . . contributed 
toward the corruption of college basketball players who 
could be talked into controlling the score of agame . . . 
The transition from this stage of moral destruction in 
youth to the point where a player would accept money 
to throw a game completely became, thereafter, relative- 
ly simple.” 


to disclose publicly all their income.’ 


The Douglas Committee also recommends that criminal 
laws be changed to exact heavier penalties for bribery 
and graft, and that laws be tightened restricting per- 
sonai business dealings with the Government on the part 
of Government officials and Congressmen. 


Questions—Many at once come to mind as the result 
of taking a careful look at the situation today: 

Shall we encourage the Douglas Committee by send- 

ing it a resolution urging it to press its recommenda- 

tions? 

Shall we write to the Senators of this State, telling 

them we favor passage of such laws? 

What do the findings of the Kefauver Committee, and 

those of other groups, suggest we can do, as citizens 

and future voters, to— 


1. Help reduce corruption in public office? 


2. Help break up the alliance — occasional, but 
shown to exist — between those elected to en- 
force the law and the criminals who break it? 


3. Help guard against moral destruction of youth 
through such situations as the basketball “fix’’? 


*Such a law has been asked for by the President and offered to the Senate by 
Republican Senator Wayne L. Morse of Oregon. Democratic Senator William Benton, 
of Connecticut, has suggested that all members of Congress, before taking office, sign 
a pledge to abide by a code of ethics governing conduct in office. 





HOW ABOUT US? 


The remark of Senator J. William Fulbright, of Arkan- 
sas, chairman of the Committee investigating the opera- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, that the 
government and its activities are “a mirror of our na- 
tional life’ led Philosopher Theodore Meyer Greene, of 
Yale University, in testimony before the Committee, to 
diagnose American attitudes as follows. Americans, he 


a corresponding faith in quick, short-range, practical 
solutions of problems. Hence, they manifest a tendency 
to superficial optimism which often passes over into 
equally unjustified cynicism and pessimism. 


Question—Do we agree, or disagree, in part or in toto, 
with Philosopher Greene? 


feels, have a preoccupation with private rather than 
public welfare. They show a preoccupation with ma- 
terial things rather than with spiritual values. They ex- 
hibit a tendency to identify happiness with prosperity 
and to attach tremendous importance to both. They 
have a strong drive to intense competition for personal 
gain. They have a deep suspicion of abstract thinking 
save that by scientists, and particularly when such sci- 
entific thinking leads to technical advance. They exhibit 


If we agree, is there anything we should try to do 
about some of these American attitudes? 

How about material vs. spiritual values? 

How about Bryce’s point that public indifference to 
corruption and graft endangers the Republic? 

How about us, all of us, the citizens of the United 
States of America? What should’ we do about our 
personal standards of morality and integrity? 





SOME DEFINITIONS FROM WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
ETHICS—Moral principles, quality, or practice. 
INTEGRITY—Moral soundness; honesty; uprightness. 


BRIBE—A price, reward, gift, or favor bestowed or promised with a view to pervert the judgment 
or corrupt the conduct of a person in a position of trust. 


GRAFT—Acquisition of money, position, etc., by dishonest or questionable means, as by taking 
advantage of one's official position. Also, anything thus gained. 
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WHERE MAY WE GET SUCH DOCUMENTS AS THE 
KEFAUVER AND DOUGLAS REPORTS? 
Write for them to: . 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


or te your Congressman. 
They are published by the government for the information of the citizenry. 
The Kefauver Report is No. 307, of the 82nd Congress, First Session. 
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MINUTES 
Has the group a secretary? 


Minutes form a valuable record of what we think. A minute book is now being prepared by The 
Future Voters Discussion Guide Service. Meanwhile, the Center would appreciate a copy of your 


present minutes, so it can compile and publish a complete record of the opinions of Future Voters 
on important topics of today. 





Next Discussion Guide Topic: How About a Career in Public Life? 





